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THE ORIGIN OF HIGH-CHURCH EPISCOPACY.* 

By Arthur C. McGifpert, 
New York, N. Y. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace and explain the 
origin of the theory known as high-church episcopacy — the 
theory which maintains that episcopacy is of divine appointment 
and is essential to the very being of the Christian church ; that 
only he is a true bishop who stands in the direct line of apostolic 
succession, and is consequently in possession of grace handed 
down from the apostles in unbroken sequence ; that episcopal 
ordination is not simply expedient, but necessary to the consti- 
tution of the clergy ; and that the sacraments through which 
alone the grace of Christ ordinarily operates can be validly per- 
formed only by one episcopally ordained. In a well-known 
work on apostolic succession we find the essential features of the 
system concisely summarized as follows: "It means, in few 
words, without bishops no presbyters ; without bishops and pres- 
byters no legitimate certainty of sacraments; without sacraments 
no certain union with the mystical body of Christ, namely with 
his church ; without this no certain union with Christ, and without 
that union no salvation." 1 

*The present article contains the substance of a lecture on the validity of non- 
episcopal ordination, which was given at Harvard University on the Dudleian foun- 
dation in 1901. 

1 Haddan, Apostolic Succession, p. 14. 
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The question before us is: When and under what circum- 
stances did this theory arise ? It is to be observed that the 
question concerns the origin, not of episcopacy, but of this par- 
ticular theory of episcopacy — not of a specific form of church 
government, but of a specific theory of the church and the min- 
istry. 

The first person, so far as we know, to frame a theory of the 
church was the apostle Paul. This is only what we might 
expect. So long as Christianity remained within the confines of 
Judaism, the idea of a Christian church could hardly arise. The 
Jews, God's elect and covenant people, constituted the true 
church of God, and the early Jewish disciples seem never to have 
thought of separating from it in order to form a new church of 
their own. They were still Jews, distinguished from their neigh- 
bors by their belief in Jesus as the Messiah and by their expec- 
tation of enjoying the blessings of his kingdom so soon to be 
established; but they were still a part of the Jewish church — 
the chosen people of God. 4 But when Christianity leaped the 
boundaries of the Jewish race and made a home for itself on 
gentile soil, and when new Christian communities grew up 
divorced entirely from Judaism, the original conception was 
inadequate, and Christians began to recognize themselves as 
constituting, not a mere segment of the old Jewish ecclesia, but a 
new church, a new covenant people, the true Israel of God, 
taking the place of the old and inheriting all the privileges which 
the Jews had forfeited by their rejection of the Messiah. We 
find this idea already in the epistles of Paul, and in the church 
after his time it was very common. 3 

But in addition to this genuinely Jewish idea of the relation 
of Christians to God we find in Paul another and totally new 
conception: the church as the body of Christ. It appears 
already in his epistles to the Corinthians and Romans, but is 

"Cf. Acts 1:6; 3:1,21,23; 10:14 ft.; 15 • 5 ; 2i:2if.; and see McGiffert, 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 40 £., 63 f . 

3 See Rom. 9 : 6 f.; 2 Cor. 6:16; Gal. 3 : 15 f.; Eph. 1 : 10 ; 2:19; 1 Clement, 29, 
64 ; 2 Clement, 2, 14 ; Hkrmas, Vis., i : 3 ; ii : 4 ; Barnabas, 5, 13, 14 ; Justin, Dial., 1 1, 
24, 26, no, 116, 118 t, 130, 140; Iren^us, IV, 8; 9, 3 ; 25, I; 34, 2; V, 32, 2. 
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taught most clearly and explicitly in his epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians. 4 The basis for this new and striking con- 
ception, which was taken up by some of the early Fathers and 
soon became a part of the common thought of the church, 5 is to 
be found in Paul's mystical conception of the Christian life as 
the life of Christ within the believer. Into the genesis and 
growth of that mystical view of the Christian life I cannot enter 
here. 6 I may simply say that it was rooted in Paul's own expe- 
rience before and after his conversion, and can easily be accounted 
for ; but his conception of the church as the body of Christ is 
quite inexplicable except as the outgrowth of his doctrine of the 
individual Christian life. Because Christ dwells in the Christian 
he dwells in the church which is composed of Christians. It is 
not simply that Christ dwells in the universal church, the body 
of Christians the world over viewed as one whole, but Christ 
dwells in every part of the church, because he dwells in every 
Christian who goes to make up the church. And so he dwells 
in the community of Christians in Rome, in Ephesus, in Colossae ; 
in the many communities in Galatia ; in the little circles that 
gathered in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, or Philemon. 
Every community and every circle of Christians, large or small, 
could be called an ecclesia — a church of God or of Christ — as 
properly as the whole body of Christians the world over ; for 
wherever there were Christians there was Christ, and wherever 
Christ was present there was his body the church. As Ignatius 
says, following closely the thought of Paul, "Wherever Jesus 
Christ is there is the universal church" (f/ /cadoXucr) iKK\r)<ria, 
ad Smyr., 8). 

The fact that is of especial importance for us to notice in 
this connection is that Paul did not think of the church as an 
institution separate from and independent of its members, pos- 
sessing something which they had not, and which they could 
gain only by becoming members of it. There is no hint in 

* Rom. 12 : 4 f.; I Cor. 12 : 12 f.; Col. I : i8, 24; 2 : 19 ; Eph. 1 : 23; 4 : 1 f.; 5 : 23 f. 

s See I Clement, 46; 2 Clement, 14 ; Ignatius, Trallians, II ; Smyrnceans, 1 ; 
Iren^eus, III, 24, 1 ; IV, 33, 8 ; V, 14, 4. 

6 See McGiffert, he. cit, pp. 128 f. 
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Paul's epistles that Christ is in the individual only because he is 
in the community; that his presence with the believer is mediated 
in any way by the church. Nor is there any hint that he dwells 
in the church any more fully or any more intimately than he dwells 
in the Christian. In fact, it is abundantly clear that in the thought 
of Paul "church" was simply a collective term for Christians. 
Christians are the body of Christ, the church is the body of 
Christ; Christ is the head of the Christian, Christ is the head of 
the church ; the Holy Spirit dwells in the Christian, the Holy 
Spirit dwells in the church. It is evidently immaterial whether 
Paul salutes the church in a particular place or the saints in a 
particular place ; and he can say, in writing to the Corinthians : 
" Unto the church of God which is at Corinth : unto them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints" (i Cor. 
i : I ) .1 We have no warrant in any of our sources for the 
assumption that the church, in the thought of any of the 
apostles, existed before its members or independently of them ; 
that it was an institution in and of itself and separate from them ; 
that it had grace which it could bestow upon them by virtue of 
its special relation to Christ. The church was nothing apart 
from its members. This did not mean that the church was 
invisible, inchoate, unformed, simply the sum of scattered and 
unrelated Christian believers. The church was the body of 
Christ, and the body is an organism composed of many mem- 
bers ; and so the church, as Paul pictured it, was an organism 
composed of many members. It had nothing independently of 
its members, for Christ dwelt in the members and not merely in 
the organized body; but they constituted one body and were 
members of each other as well as of Christ, and so separation 
and isolation were inconceivable. There were not many spirits, 
but one Spirit ; and, though many members, they were all mem- 
bers of the one body. 8 The conception of Paul, while providing 
for the freest individualism, yet prevented individualism from 
expressing itself in isolation and disunion. If the body had 
nothing apart from its members, the members had nothing apart 

i Cf. also I Clement, I ; and Ignatius, Trallians, praef. 
8 I Cor. 12 : 4 f.; Eph. 4 : 4. 
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from the body. Thus, though the term "church" was simply a 
collective term for Christians, it was not a collective term for a 
multitude of segregated units, but for the one body of believers — 
the body "fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth according to the working in due measure 
of each several part." 9 

The only head of this one body — the church — was Christ, 10 
and he was the possession, not of the church as a whole merely, 
but of each individual Christian. At the same time it was 
believed that he imparted different spiritual gifts to different 
believers. The body had many members, each with its own 
individual character and place. And each gift was supposed to 
fit its recipient for the performance of some service in the 
church ; for the gift was imparted primarily, not for the good of 
the individual alone, but for the good of his brethren — to pro- 
mote the edification and well-being of the whole body." The 
possession of such a gift, therefore, was regarded as a divine 
call to some specific kind of labor. But the result of the pos- 
session by believers of spiritual gifts of various kinds was a 
difference of rank within the church. All Christians were chil- 
dren of God and in possession of the spirit of Christ, but some 
were called to more onerous and responsible service, others to 
service of a less important kind. Some possessed the Spirit in 
larger measure than others; some in this way and for this pur- 
pose, others in another way and for another purpose. The 
result was that not all Christians were on the same plane. There 
were some, as Paul says, called to be apostles, others prophets and 
teachers, workers of miracles, healers of the sick, interpreters of 
tongues, helpers, counselors, and shepherds." But whatever 
authority and leadership any believer might possess in virtue of 
his spiritual gift was a purely spiritual authority and leadership. 
He was gifted by the Spirit in a certain way, others were gifted 
in other ways, and as so gifted they received from all true 
believers loving recognition and obedience ; that is, the Spirit of 
Christ, who spoke through them, was obeyed and followed. It 

» Eph. 4 : 16. " See I Cor., chap. 12. 

•"Eph. 4:15; Col. 1:18. " 1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4:11. 
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was always understood that it was the Spirit of God or of Christ, 
not the person of the man, that received recognition, and that 
every believer had the right to reject any authority which did 
not vindicate itself as Christ's authority. 13 

The chief of the gifts which the Spirit was supposed to bestow 
upon believers was the gift of teaching in the broadest sense — 
the gift, that is, of understanding, and of declaring and interpreting 
to others, the will and truth of God or of Christ. But the teach- 
ing gift involved also, in a certain sense, the right to bear rule 
in the church. It was, in fact, the only gift which involved that 
right ; for it carried with it the ability to declare Christ's will 
touching the duties of believers, the government of the church, 
or the management of its affairs. 14 Such instruction, if recog- 
nized as the utterance of the Spirit, would of course receive 
loving submission from all those in whom the Spirit dwelt, and 
to that extent and in that way those endowed with the gift of 
teaching might be said to rule in the church. The rule was 
spiritual only, and was not the rule of the individual as such, 
but of Christ, whose will he declared. 

Those who were recognized as endowed more largely than 
their fellows with the gift of declaring the will and truth of God 
were commonly known in the primitive church as apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. IS And first let us look at the apostles. 

Apostles were traveling missionaries or evangelists who went 
about from place to place proclaiming the gospel and spreading 
the kingdom of Christ. There were many of them in the early 
church, and only gradually did the name take on the exclusive 
meaning which it now has — only gradually was it confined to 
the Twelve and Paul as distinguished from other missionaries 
and messengers of Christ. 16 There is no sign that the apostles, 

»3See i Cor. 7:25, 40; 12:10; 14 = 37; 1 Tim. 4:1; 1 John 4:1; Didacki, 
chaps. 1 1 f . 

**Cf.i Cor. 7:10,25,40; 11:23 f.; 12:8; 14:37; Eph. 5:171.; Col. 1 : 28 £.; 
3:16; I Thess. 2:13; 4:2f.; I Clement, 59; 2 Clement, 17; Didacki, chap. 11; 
Ignatius, Phil., 7; and the Mandates of Hennas. 

■s Acts 13:1; I Cor. 12:28; Eph. 2:20; 3:5; 4:11; Didacki, chap. 11 ; cf. 
also Rom. 12 : 6 £.; I Cor. 12 : 8 £.; 14 : 6, 26. 

16 McGiffkrt, loc. cit., pp. 646 i. 
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whether the Twelve or others, held any official position in the 
church ; that they had an ecclesiastical office which gave them 
an inherent right to rule over their brethren. When Christ 
chose the Twelve he sent them out to be missionaries and 
preachers of the kingdom of God (Matt. 10 : 5 f.), and the same 
is true of the Seventy (Luke 10 : 1 f.), who were apostles as 
really as the Twelve. Nothing was said about holding office, 
about ruling or governing the church, or about exercising any 
kind of authority over those to whom they were sent. 17 It is 
easy, of course, to assume that after his departure Christ made 
the Twelve something more and other than they had been in the 
beginning; that they ceased to be merely missionaries and 
heralds of the kingdom and became official rulers and governors 
of the church. It is easy to assume either that they ruled the 
whole church in their joint capacity as an apostolic college, or 
that they divided the world among them and took episcopal 
charge each of his own district or diocese, as is commonly 
claimed by advocates of the high-church theory. But there is 
no hint in our sources of anything of the kind. When Matthias, 
for instance, was chosen to the place made vacant by the apostasy 
and death of Judas, he was appointed, not to rule the church, but 
only to be a witness of the resurrection, or, in other words, to be 
a herald as the Twelve had been before him (Acts 1 : 22). And 
when Christ was about to leave his disciples for the last time, he 
commanded them to tarry in Jerusalem until they should be 
endowed with power from on high, and then go forth to be, not 
rulers of the church, but witnesses "in all Judea and in Samaria 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth " (Acts 1:8). That 
the apostles, not only the Twelve and Paul, but others as well, 
had a large measure of authority as messengers of Christ, of 
course goes without saying ; but their authority was a spiritual 
authority purely and depended always upon the recognition by 
their brethren of their possession of the divine gift of apostle- 
ship. If at any time their possession of such a gift was doubted, 
their authority was gone. And the right of churches and indi- 
viduals to test the claims of those that came to them as apostles, 

■'Compare the directions given to the Twelve and the Seventy with those given 
for the apostles in the Didachi, chap. 11. 
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and to refuse to listen to them if they did not vindicate their 
divine call, was everywhere recognized. Witness, for instance, 
Paul's reference to false apostles in 2 Cor. 2:13; his efforts to 
establish his own apostolic character to the satisfaction of his 
readers in the Corinthian and Galatian epistles; witness the refer- 
ence in Rev. 2 : 2 to the fact that the church of Ephesus had tried 
certain men that claimed to be apostles and had found them 
false ; and also the directions in the Didacht (chap. 11) for test- 
ing the character of those that traveled about as apostles. The 
passage in the Didachi is especially significant in this connection: 
"Concerning the apostles and prophets so do ye according to 
the ordinance of the gospel. Let every apostle when he cometh 
to you be received as the Lord ; but he shall not abide more 
than a single day, or if there be need a second likewise ; but if 
he abide three days he is a false prophet. And when the apostle 
departeth let him receive nothing save bread, until he findeth 
shelter; but if he asketh money he is a false prophet." It is clear 
that a man who is to be treated in this way by the congregation, 
who must be tested by his brethren, and whom they must not 
allow to remain more than a couple of days in any one place, 
cannot be an official ruler over them such as the episcopal theory 
assumes that the apostles were. Such treatment is just what we 
should expect if the apostles were traveling evangelists or mis- 
sionaries, going from place to place to preach the gospel of 
Christ ; but it is incredible if they were the official rulers of the 
churches to which they came. Think of a bishop upon making 
a visitation of his diocese being tried and tested by the various 
parishes in the way indicated ! And think of his being obliged, 
as Paul was, to prove himself their bishop by an appeal to his 
character, his self-denying labors, his spiritual gifts ! Evidently, 
whether in the case of Paul or of apostles in general, such 
authority as they exercised was purely spiritual and depended 
altogether upon the recognition by their brethren of their spiritual 
call and endowment. There is nothing in the epistles of Paul, 
or of any of the apostles, to indicate any other kind of a relation- 
ship between them and their converts, or between them and their 
churches. They issue commands, they speak with authority of 
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course ; so did the prophets of Israel, so does any man conscious 
of uttering the word of God given him to speak. But they do 
not speak with authority because of any official relationship 
between themselves and those whom they address. Witness, for 
instance, the care with which Paul distinguishes the words of the 
Lord from his own opinions in 1 Cor., chap. 7, and notice what 
he says in vs. 25: "Now concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord ; but I give my judgment [yvda/iijv) as 
one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful." It 
would be absurd, of course, to deny that Paul had and exercised 
a large measure of control over the churches which he founded; 
that he was in a very real sense their ruler as he was their father 
and founder ; but such control every missionary may exercise 
over his churches and every evangelist over his converts. To 
those who are his spiritual children every missionary, evangelist, 
preacher, and teacher stands in the position of a father, and his 
will and his counsel carry a large measure of authority. And 
especially would this be the case if he were believed to be, as a 
true apostle was believed to be, divinely inspired to know and 
speak the will and truth of God. 

But if the apostles held no official position within the early 
church, were they, as claimed by high-church men, themselves 
the church ? Or were they the foundation of the church in 
such a sense that the church derives its powers from them and 
exists only because of its permanent connection with them ? The 
only passage in primitive Christian literature which contains a hint 
of any such relationship between the church and the apostles is 
Eph. 2 : 19 f.: "So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, 
but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God, being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner-stone." It is to be 
noticed in connection with this passage that prophets — that is, 
Christian prophets, as appears from the order both here and in 
3:5 — are mentioned as well as apostles, so that we have no 
right to read into the term " apostle," as here used, any official 
character which we are not prepared to ascribe to the prophet ; 
and it is to be noticed also that it is not said that the church, 
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but the Christians themselves who are addressed in the passage, 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 
Evidently Paul is thinking, as in the next chapter where he 
speaks of the mystery which has been revealed to the apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit, of the gospel preached to his readers 
by the apostles and prophets, upon which their Christian faith 
and life were built. There is no hint here, or anywhere else in 
the earliest literature, of any such relation to the church as made 
the apostles, all or any of them, essential to its existence, or 
essential to the salvation of its members, except in so far as they 
were agents in revealing God's will and truth to them ; and that 
they were, not by virtue of their apostolic office, but by virtue 
of their divine gift. 

I have spoken at considerable length of the apostles. Of the 
prophets and teachers, who are frequently associated with them 
in our early literature, only a word need be said. Like the 
apostles they were regarded as men especially inspired to declare 
the will and truth of God. No hard and fast lines can be drawn 
between the three classes. All were teachers in the broad sense. 
But apostles and prophets were apparently distinguished, as a rule, 
by the fact that they received immediate revelations from God, 
often in the ecstatic state, and so were more directly and exclu- 
sively mouthpieces of the Spirit than those teachers who gained 
their knowledge of divine truth chiefly through thought and 
study.' 8 So far as the relation between apostles and prophets is 
concerned, the apostles were commonly prophets called to the 
special work of evangelization.^ The call might be permanent, 
or it might be temporary and occasional. The indefiniteness of 
the boundaries between the three classes and the free inter- 
change of names show how far they were from being specific 
offices or orders within the church. Apostleship, prophecy, 
teaching — they were only functions, whose frequent or regular 
exercise by one or another individual under the inspiration of 
the Spirit commonly led his brethren to call him an apostle or 
prophet or teacher. Of definite order or office there is no sign. 

18 See the passages referred to in footnote 15. 
' 9 Cf. Acts 13 : 1 f.; 14 1 4, 14 ; Didachi, chap. 1 1 . 
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Honor and spiritual authority among their brethren they all had, 
not by virtue of their official relation to the church or of their 
appointment by the church or over the church, but solely by 
virtue of their relation to Christ — of their possession of special 
spiritual gifts which made them in a peculiar sense his messen- 
gers and mouthpieces. 20 

We have seen that these apostles, prophets, and teachers had 
no official position within the church and that they had no 
official authority over it. But at an early day we find regular 
officers of one kind or another in this and that local church. 
Thus we hear already in the apostolic age of hrtaKoiroi," BiaKovoi, 12 
r/yovfievoi,** Trporyyovfievot,'* and so on ; and early in the second 
century the three distinct offices of bishop, presbyter, and deacon 
are testified to, at least in Asia Minor. 25 How and under what 
influences did such offices come into existence? The question 
is a large one, and can receive only the briefest and most summary 
answer here. It is quite enough for our purpose to explain the 
growth of organization in general, without attempting to trace 
the growth of the separate offices. It is not one or another par- 
ticular form of government that we are interested to account for 
here, but only organization, officialism, institutionalism as such. 

Three general influences promoted the rise of regular church 
officers : 

First, the necessity of administering properly the charities of 
the church, which constituted a very important part of the life 

20 The prophets also, as well as the apostles, were to be tested that it might be 
known whether they were truly inspired; see I Cor. 12 : 3, 10; 14:29; I Thess. 5 : 21; 
I John 4 : 2, Didachi, chap. II. 

21 Acts 20 : 28 ; Phil. I : I ; 1 Tim. 3:2; Titus I : 7; I Clement, 42, 44. 

22 Phil. I : I ; I Tim. 3 : 8, 12 ; I Clement, 42. 
a 3Heb. 13:7, 17, 24; 1 Clement, 1. 

** I Clement, 21. The word irpeffMrepos also occurs very frequently in the litera- 
ture of the first century, but usually and probably always in an unofficial sense, with 
the meaning simply of an older Christian or one of the "elder brethren." The only pas- 
sages where there is any reason to suppose that the term has an official significance 
are Acts 14 : 23 ; Titus 1 : 5 ; 2 John 1 ; 3 John I ; I Clement 44, 47, 54 ; and even in 
these passages, if 2 and 3 John be excepted, the word is probably to be taken in an 
unofficial sense (see McGiffert, loc. cit., pp. 663 f.). 

2 S See the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. 
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of the primitive Christian communities — a necessity which led, 
for instance, to the appointment of the Seven in Jerusalem. 

Secondly, the disorder and confusion in the religious services, 
which arose as a result of the principle that everyone not only 
may but should take part whenever prompted thereto by the 
Spirit. To what the principle led in Corinth we can see from a 
perusal of Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians. Such a dis- 
orderly state of affairs, of course, could not continue without 
ultimately wrecking the church. In dealing with the difficulties, 
Paul laid down two principles which were thenceforward to 
govern the conduct of the religious services : ( I ) that every- 
thing is to be done for the edification of those present; 26 and (2) 
that "the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets;"* 7 
that it is the Christian's duty to refrain from taking part in the 
services, even though prompted thereto by the Spirit, unless he 
can contribute to the edification of his brethren. 28 The effect of 
these principles must be to limit the existing freedom and to 
open the way, not merely for the formation of regular orders 
of worship, but also for the appointment of regular officials, 
charged with the oversight and conduct of the services, that 
those who did not use discretion in the exercise of their spiritual 
gifts might be brought under control and all confusion and dis- 
order prevented. The epistle of Clement of Rome, written a 
generation later to the same church of Corinth, shows how far 
the stereotyping process had gone in his day. Thus he says in 
chap. 40 : 

Forasmuch, then, as these things are manifest beforehand .... we 
ought to do all things in order, as many as the Master has commanded us to 
perform at their appointed seasons. Now, the offerings and ministrations he 
commanded to be performed with care, and not to be done rashly or in dis- 
order, but at fixed times and seasons. And where and by whom he would 
have them performed he himself fixed by his supreme will ; that all things 
being done with piety according to his good pleasure might be acceptable to 
his will. They, therefore, that make their offerings at the appointed seasons 
are acceptable and blessed; for while they follow the institutions of the 
Master they cannot go wrong. For unto the high-priest his proper services 
have been assigned, and to the priests their proper office is appointed, and 
upon the Levites their proper ministrations are laid. The layman is bound 

■* 1 Cor. 14:26. a ? Ibid., vs. 32. * See McGiffert, he. cit., p. 523. 
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by the layman's ordinances. Let each of you, brethren, in his own order, 
give thanks unto God, maintaining a good conscience, and not transgressing 
the appointed rule of his service, but acting with all seemliness. Not in 
every place, brethren, are the continual daily sacrifices offered, or the free- 
will offerings, or the sin offerings, and the trespass offerings, but in Jerusalem 
alone. And even there the offering is not made in every place, but before 
the sanctuary in the court of the altar ; and this, too, through the high-priest 
and the aforesaid ministers, after the victim has been inspected for blemishes. 
They, therefore, who do anything contrary to the seemly ordinance of his 
will receive death as the penalty. 

What a tremendous contrast with the free spirit of primitive 
Christianity! And yet this passage was written by one of the 
leading figures of the church within a generation after Paul's 
death. It is interesting to notice how the author appeals to the 
Old Testament regime in support of his position ; the old law 
being brought back to fetter the new, free gospel of Christ ! It 
is worth noticing, too, that this epistle was addressed to the same 
church to which Paul wrote upon the same general subject, and 
that it was called forth apparently by disorders and dissensions 
similar to those with which Paul had to deal. In both cases 
abuses, led to the limitation of the original spiritual freedom ; 
but in the one case the controlling influence was found, at least 
indirectly, in the inspiring Spirit himself; in the other case, in a 
traditional and external system which had no possible relation 
to that Spirit in his present, living, moving power. The differ- 
ence is characteristic of the different ages represented by Paul 
and by Clement. When Paul wrote, the original spiritual con- 
ception was too real, and his own and his brethren's personal 
consciousness of the possession of the Spirit was too vivid, to 
make possible a subjection of the Spirit to the control of unin- 
spired men. But when Clement wrote, the original enthusiasm 
had begun to wane, while the abuses had gone on multiplying; 
and so the only effective remedy seemed to be the laying down 
of invariable laws which were never to be transgressed, and the 
appointment of regular officers who were to be implicitly 
obeyed. 

A third influence leading to the organization of the individual 
church was the necessity for the exercise of ecclesiastical dis- 
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cipline. Already at an early day, as appears, for instance, in 
connection with the case of Ananias and Sapphira in Jerusalem, 
and of the unnamed offender at Corinth to whom Paul refers in 
i Cor. 5 : 2, serious offenses were committed within the Christian 
circle. Whatever may have been true in Jerusalem in connec- 
tion with the former case, it is clear from the latter that there 
was no special tribunal or board of officers in Corinth charged 
with the duty of administering discipline. It is the church as a 
whole which Paul exhorts to deal with the offender, and no 
reference is made to church officers of any kind. But such 
occurrences ultimately made it seem necessary for a church to 
have some of its members charged with the duty of administer- 
ing discipline, and this, with the other considerations mentioned, 
tended to promote the rise of regular ecclesiastical officers. 

But it is to be noticed that all the functions referred to were 
regarded in the primitive church as truly spiritual, not merely 
secular functions. 29 Even the giving of alms for the relief 
of the brethren was a holy and sacred act. The alms were 
not merely human, but divine gifts, prompted by the Spirit 
and given for the Spirit's use. And the same was true, of 
course, of the conduct of the services, in which the religious life 
of the church voiced itself pre-eminently; and also of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, which was exercised for the protection of the 
church, the body of Christ, that it might not be defiled by the 
presence of unworthy members and the Spirit be driven away 
from it. All these functions must be exercised under the con- 
trol of the Spirit and in accordance with the will of Christ, the 
only Head of the church. 

It was therefore to the apostles, prophets, and teachers — the 
spiritual men par excellence — that the church naturally looked 
first for the performance of these various functions, when the 
need of them began to make itself felt. But apostles, prophets, 
and teachers were not always present ; or sometimes, as in Jeru- 
salem, they were too much absorbed in other duties to permit 
them to give adequate attention to the functions referred to. 
Hence the need of substitutes began to be felt here and there, 

w See Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Vol. I, pp. 29 f., 69 f . 
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and thus gradually regular officers, belonging to the local church 
and intrusted with special duties within it, made their appear- 
ance ; sometimes simply recognized as charged with responsibili- 
ties which they had already voluntarily assumed; 30 sometimes 
appointed by an apostle or prophet or other especially inspired 
man; 31 sometimes formally chosen by the congregation itself. 32 
But, however they were appointed, they were not regarded in the 
beginning as officers possessed of a legal right to rule over the 
church and to insist upon the obedience and submission of their 
brethren. The ability to discharge the functions referred to was 
a divine gift as truly as the ability to perform any other kind of 
Christian service ; and, if anyone was appointed to official position, 
it was because it was believed that he possessed the requisite 
charisma. 33 If at any time his brethren doubted his possession 
of it, or if they recognized others as possessing it in larger 
measure, his right to perform his official functions might be 
gone. And the presence at any time of a genuine apostle, 
prophet, or teacher might make him altogether unnecessary. 34 

But, as time passed and the original dependence upon the 
Spirit grew less marked, and the need of external guarantees of 
law and order was more and more recognized, the conviction 
grew upon the church that an end must be put to the shifting 
leadership just described ; and the regularly appointed officers 
of the church must retain permanent and absolute control of its 
activities. This principle was first voiced, so far as we know, by 
Clement of Rome in his epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
quoted from just above. The epistle was called forth by the 
existence of serious trouble in the Corinthian church, the cause 
of which we do not certainly know, but which may well have 
been due to a conflict between those who held that, when 
men possessed of special inspiration were present — men recog- 
nized as Christian prophets — they should take precedence even 
of the regular officers of the church, and should be given 

3° I Cor. 16:15. '* Acts 14 : 23 ; Titus 1 : 5 ; I Clement, 42, 44. 

3* Acts 6:$; Didachl, chap. 15. 

33 Acts 6:3; 20 : 28 ; I Cor. 12 : 28 ; Eph. 4:11; I Clement, 42. 

** See Didachl, chaps. 9 and 15 ; 1 Clement, 44 ; Hkrmas, Vis., iii : I. 
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charge of the services and of the various religious activities 
connected therewith ; and those, on the other hand, who main- 
tained that the duly appointed officers should continue always 
in full control. 35 The former position was in accord with the 
primitive principle and practice, and seems to have been shared 
by the majority of the Corinthian church. The result, at any 
rate, was that some of the officers — perhaps those who stood 
for their own official rights over against the rights of prophets 
and other inspired men — were deposed from office. 36 It was 
apparently under these circumstances that Clement's epistle was 
written in the name of the church of Rome. After arguing the 
matter at some length, the author says : 

Those, therefore, who were appointed by them [/. e., by the apostles], or 
afterward by other men of repute, with the consent of the whole church, and 
have ministered unblamably to the flock of Christ, in lowliness of mind, 
peaceably, and with all modesty, and for a long time have borne a good report 
with all, these men we consider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministra- 
tion. For it will be no light sin to us if we thrust out those who have offered 
the gifts of the bishop's office unblamably and holily. 36 

It is significant that in asserting the authority of the duly 
appointed officers of the Corinthian church Clement says nothing 
of the endowment or character of the prophets and teachers 
who had apparently displaced them. For aught that appears to 
the contrary, they were true prophets, and their teaching was 
beyond reproach. But Clement insists nevertheless that the 
authority of the regular officers of the church is supreme. They 
alone have control of the religious activities of the church, and 
no one else has any right to take part in those activities, except 
by their consent. It is still more significant that, in defending 
the rights of the officers of the church, Clement says nothing 
about their possession of the Spirit. The point which he makes 

35 See especially chaps. 14, 21, 38-48 ; and notice the references to spiritual gifts 
in chaps. 38 and 48, and the implication in chap. 54 that those who occasioned the 
sedition were spiritually minded and would find a welcome wherever they might go. 
For a discussion of the purpose of the epistle and the circumstances that called it 
forth see especially Wrede, Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbrief. Knopf's excep- 
tions to the conclusions of Wrede (in von Gebhardt and Harnack's Texte und 
Untersuchungen, Bd. XX, Heft 1) are in the main not well taken. 

3« Chap. 44. 
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is not that the authority of men especially endowed by the Spirit 
must be recognized by the church, but that the church must 
recognize and submit without question to the authority of its 
regularly appointed officers, so long as they have done their 
duty faithfully and honestly. Thus, according to Clement, an 
officer as such has an absolute right to rule in the church — the 
right to insist that his brethren shall obey and follow him. It 
is no longer a question as to his possession of a divine gift, and 
as to their recognition of it ; but, quite independently of such a 
gift, if he is a regularly appointed officer of the church, his 
authority must be recognized. 

This is the genuine official principle, and it was not long in 
gaining recognition everywhere, in part under the stress of diffi- 
culties similar to those which made their appearance in Corinth, 
in part under the influence of mere example. 

But this is only one element in the system whose rise I am 
trying to sketch in brief and summary fashion. Let us examine 
the growth of the other essential features of the system. The 
various functions that have been mentioned as leading to the rise 
of officers within the church were all more or less closely con- 
nected with the conduct of the Lord's Supper. 37 From an early 
day the Lord's Supper constituted the most important part of 
the religious services of the Christians, and it was for its proper 
conduct as well as for that of other parts of the service that the 
need of a leader was early felt. Moreover, the alms of the dis- 
ciples — the proper distribution of which early made the appoint- 
ment of special officers or committees 38 advisable — were 
commonly offered at the eucharistic service, and so came into the 
hands of the leader of that service. 39 And, finally, it was in con- 
nection with the eucharist that discipline was chiefly adminis- 
tered. Offenders were excluded first of all from participation in 
the sacred feast. To it could be admitted only the pure and 
holy. 40 And so the exercise of disciplinary functions naturally 
fell to the one or more who were in control of the Lord's 

37 See Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Vol. I, pp. 68 ft. 

3" Acts, chap. 6. » Justin, Apolog., I, 67. 

<° See 1 Cor. 11 : 27 ; Didachi, chap. 9 ; Justin, Apol., I, 67. 
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Supper. Thus it was that the duties of the early officers centered 
in the eucharist, and its administration was regarded as their 
chief concern, and their right to perform it their greatest privi- 
lege. 41 Clement's assertion, therefore, of the sole right of the 
regularly appointed officers to take charge of the religious ser- 
vices of the church involved their exclusive right to conduct the 
eucharistic service, and he undoubtedly had this in mind when 
he referred to their offering the gifts of the bishop's office. 42 

The limitation of the right and privilege of administering the 
eucharist to the regularly appointed officers of the church did 
not necessarily mean that a valid eucharist — a true Lord's Sup- 
per — could not take place independently of such officers; that 
it had a character, when administered by them, which did not 
attach to it under other circumstances, and which alone made it 
a real eucharist or Lord's Supper. But Ignatius of Antioch, 
early in the second century, goes so far as to assert this principle 
distinctly. According to him, the eucharist is a valid eucha- 
rist only when administered by the bishop or his representative. 43 
That Ignatius testifies to the existence of monarchical episcopacy 
in Asia Minor, whereas Clement knows only a plurality of offi- 
cers in charge of an individual church, is a matter of minor 
concern to us. But it is a fact of very great importance that he 
explicitly denies the validity of a eucharist administered inde- 
pendently of the bishop, for in the principle thus expressed lies 
the root of clerical sacerdotalism, which is an essential part of 
the system we are here particularly concerned with. 

During the second century the eucharist became the great 
sacrifice of the church, and its chief sacrament or means of 
grace. Into the influences under which this took place, and into 
the influences which led to the development of sacrificialism and 
sacramentarianism in general, I cannot enter here. But I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the principle that the eucharist 
is not a valid eucharist unless administered by the bishop or his 
deputy — that is, unless administered by a clergyman — involves 
the further principle, when the eucharist has become a true sacri- 

41 Notice the use of the particle oiv at the beginning of chap. 15 of the Didachi. 

^Chap. 44. 43 Smyrnaans, 8 ; Ephesians, 5; cf. Sohm, loc. cit., pp. 193 f. 
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fice and sacrament, that the clergyman possesses sacerdotal 
powers which the layman does not share ; that, as distinguished 
from the layman, he is a true priest. 

By the middle of the third century the sacrificial and sacra- 
mentarian principles were so fully developed that the church had 
ceased to be thought of as a community or body of men in whom 
Christ dwells, and had become a means — the only means — of 
salvation, because in it alone can sacrifices well pleasing to God 
be offered, and in it alone can the sacraments be administered, 
through which saving grace is mediated to sinful men. And so 
it was no longer Christian believers that made up the Christian 
church, but the duly appointed clergy — those empowered to 
offer the sacrifices and administer the sacraments; and the lay 
Christian became dependent upon them, not for instruction and 
assistance and leadership alone, but for his very salvation. 

The contrast between all this and primitive Christian concep- 
tions is very striking. There is absolutely no hint in our sources 
that in the apostolic age any particular class of Christians 
possessed sacerdotal powers not shared by believers in general. 
The Apocalypse of John calls all Christians priests," and cer- 
tainly where Paul's idea of the individual Christian as the temple 
of the Holy Spirit prevailed no sacerdotal distinctions could 
exist. Moreover, there is no sign that in the apostolic age a 
special minister was necessary in order to the valid administra- 
tion of the eucharist. Evidently no such minister was in charge 
of the service in Corinth when Paul wrote his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. It is true that disorders such as occurred there 
led ultimately to the appointment of officers to take charge of 
the services of the church, including the eucharist. But that 
was simply for the sake of order and decency. Clearly there 
was nothing in the service, as Paul understood it, that made its 
validity depend upon its administration by a particular man or 
class of men. And it did not first become a true eucharist or 
Lord's Supper when it was put into the charge of regular 
officers. 

The whole sacramental and sacerdotal theory of the Catholic 

44 Rev. i:6; 5: io ; 20 : 6 ; cf. I Peter 2 : 5, 9. 
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church — Anglican as well as Roman — -is a post-apostolic 
growth. But it was fully developed by the middle of the third 
century, when it found clear and complete expression in the 
writings of the great bishop Cyprian of Carthage, 45 and soon 
thereafter it had become the common possession of the church 
at large. 

Meanwhile another essential factor in the system which we 
are considering was growing up, the theory, namely, of apostolic 
succession. Clement of Rome first claims apostolic succession for 
ecclesiastical officers. According to him the officers of the church 
of Corinth — whom he calls by several names: rulers, bishops, 
appointed presbyters — received their office either immediately or 
mediately from the hands of apostles/ 6 Clement says nothing 
of apostolic grace, or of priestly powers conferred upon the 
officers by the apostles. He calls attention to their apostolic 
succession only to show that they have a good title to their office, 
and ought not to be removed therefrom without due cause. But 
the reference is significant nevertheless. Ignatius makes no use 
of the idea. He says nothing about the apostolic appointment 
of church officers, nor does he represent the bishops as suc- 
cessors of the apostles. But the direct connection between the 
apostles and the officers of the church, or the bishops, who had 
become supreme by the middle of the second century, was made 
much of before the end of that century by the opponents of the 
Gnostics. The latter claimed apostolic authority for their teach- 
ings. In order to show the falsity of their claim, Irenaeus and 
other old Catholic Fathers appealed to the truth handed down 
by the apostles in apostolic Scripture canon and apostolic rule 
of faith. But neither standard proved adequate to the situation, 
and recourse was then had to the bishops. Having come long 
before into general control of the eucharist and the other reli- 
gious services of the church, they had already succeeded very 
largely to the teaching functions of the early apostles, prophets, 
and teachers. 47 It was claimed now, under the stress of dire 
need, that, having received their office in direct succession from 

«.£. g., Epp. 63, 2f., 9, 14, 17; 48, 4; 59, 5; 66, 1 (Hartel's edition). 
<*Chaps. 42, 44. *?See Didachl, chap. 15. 
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the apostles, as Clement had claimed for the officers in general, 
they had received with it apostolic grace which guaranteed the 
correctness of their transmission and interpretation of apostolic 
truth. 48 And so there was claimed for them the possession of 
special apostolic grace which the rest of the church did not 
share — grace which could be handed down to after ages only in 
regular succession from bishop to bishop. The combination of 
this idea with the idea of clerical sacerdotalism already described 
was effected by Cyprian in the middle of the third century. 40 
And with the combination the high-church Episcopal theory of 
the church and the ministry was complete in all its essential 
features : jure divino episcopacy ; the bishop necessary to the 
very being of the church, and outside of the church no salvation ; 
apostolic succession; clerical orders dependent upon the bishop; 
clerical sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism. It is this theory 
which has been handed down through the centuries as the 
Catholic theory of the church and the ministry. Rejected by 
the Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century, including the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical revolution in England, it was main- 
tained by the Roman Catholics and given clear statement at the 
council of Trent; 50 and it found its way into the Church of Eng- 
land toward the end of the sixteenth century, 51 became wide- 
spread there in the seventeenth, and has ever since been upheld 
by a large party within that communion ; but it has never found 
a place in the official standards of the church and has never 
secured universal acceptance. A man may be in good standing 
in the Episcopal church, either in this country or England, 
whether he accepts or rejects it. As between the view of broad- 
church Episcopalians and the view of non-episcopal commun- 
ions, there is no vital difference. Both stand on the platform of 
primitive Christianity in refusing to claim exclusive divine right 

* See Iren^eus, iii, 2, 2 ; 3, 4 ; iv, 26, 2 ; 33, 8. 

«See, e. g., Epp. 3, 3 ; 33, I ; 55, 24 ; 59, 5; 66, 4 ; 69, 3 ; 73. 7, 21 ; 74, 7 ; 75. 
16 ; De Unit. Eccl., 6. 

5° Session xxiii. 

S" See Fisher's article in the New Englander, 1874, pp. 121-72, and Vedder 
in the Papers of the American Society of Church History, 1893, pp. 171 ff. 
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for the form of government to which they are attached, and 
exclusive validity for their own church and ministry. But high- 
churchism departs entirely from the primitive position. For in 
the primitive period, as has been seen, the church of Christ was 
not regarded as an institution possessed of divine grace 
independently of its members, and so conferring upon them some- 
thing which they could not gain directly from the Spirit ; no 
special priest class existed endowed with sacerdotal powers not 
shared by Christians in general ; and ordination, so far as it was 
employed at all, imparted no special grace, and was not in the 
least requisite to the valid administration of the rites later known 
as sacraments. 



